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be proved in the exercises, and that these images are the tools with which they have 
to work. This together with the suggestions of the ordinary geometry for the solution 
of exercises will, in the judgment of the writer, prove much simpler and more effective 
than the system developed in The Art of Geometry. 

A. F. Ames 
Public Schools, 
Riverside, 111. 

Nature and Health. Bv Edward Curtis. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1906. Pp. ix+313. $1.25. 

Dr. Curtis has modestly characterized his little work, Nature and Health, as a 
lure to right living rather than as a learned work on the subject of hygiene. He has 
succeeded, however, in presenting many modern scientific considerations in a most 
pleasing and telling fashion. The discussions of heating, ventilation, eating, and 
drinking are particularly good and contain many helpful points that are commonly 
unknown or neglected. The very simplicity and straightforwardness of the style 
lends force to the statements — and the suggestions are practical and easily followed. 
The treatment of the hygiene of the special senses, clothing, exercise, etc., compares 
very favorably with the best of the minor works on general hygenie. The book as a 
whole is characterized by accuracy of statement, clear discussion, and practical sugges- 
tion, and it is a welcome contribution to an important subject. 

J. E. Raycroft 

University of Chicago 



Initiation MatMmatique; ouvrage itranger a tout programme; didii aux amis 
de I'enfance. By C. A. Laisant. Paris, 1906. Pp. vii+167, 97 figs. 

In this work the writer, already well and favorably known in America through 
his earlier books on the teaching of mathematics, 1 puts into more concrete shape 
some of the ideas previously advanced. 

As indicated in the title, the present work will fit no course of study and yet, 
thoughtfully read and assimilated, its contents and its spirit would be valuable in the 
instruction of every course of study. The table of contents might lead one to think: 
"Here is another collection of the traditional mathematical recreations," and a casual 
glance through the little book might disclose enough resemblance to old friends, in 
topics, cuts, and treatment, to seem to warrant this thought. But closer examination 
will show that no greater mistake could be made, that we have to do here with a work 
whose purpose is far more serious and which aims to play a far more essential part in 
instruction than do mathematical recreations. As ordinarily understood, the latter en- 
tertain the pupil by showing him how the theory that he has already mastered may be 
applied to games, puzzles, and curious problems of various sorts. Mr. Laisant, on 
the other hand, has advocated in his earlier works that the mathematical beginnings 
should be made in the child's plays. Consequently, he here presents entertaining or 
amusing questions which the child can take up without any previous knowledge (of 
what is particularly involved in that problem), and so chosen that the child while 
engaged in satisfying his own curiosity or in some sort of play, more or less uncon- 
sciously, but clearly, forms a new and important mathematical concept, or discovers 

z La Mathimatique; philosophic cnseignement, Paris, 1898; and L'iducation fondie sur la science 
Paris, 1905. For a discussion of a portion of the latter see School Review, March. 1905. 
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a mathematical relationship. The sixty-four problems taken up- range from the pro- 
cess of counting up to ten, through the four fundamental operations, fractions, the 
elementary geometric forms, to various progressions, permutations, the conic sections 
and their equations, and magic squares. They do not form any connected theory, 
but still are arranged in well-ordered sequence. 

The work is not intended for pupils, but for teachers, and is replete with peda- 
gogic suggestions, the fruit of the writer's many years of experience and thought on 
these lines. American teachers, both in grades and high schools, may well draw on 
this little book for material to lead up to development of occasional topics. 

J. W. A. Young 
University of Chicago 



Algebra for Secondary Schools. By Webster Wells. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1906. Pp. x+462. 

This book includes chapters on progressions, application of undetermined coeffi- 
cients to expansion of fractions, separation into partial fractions and reversion of 
series, logarithms, permutations and combinations, and a few pages on exponential 
and logarithmic series. The various topics are taken up in the usual order and the 
treatment is in the main that of the general run of textbooks. On pp. 3-7 are several 
"examples to illustrate the use of algebraic symbols in the solution of problems." 
Formal work is then taken up and no problem is introduced until p. 57 is reached. 
It is a satisfaction to note that the reasoning in the earlier portion of the book is less 
abstract, such discussions being postponed until a later stage of study. Such topics 
as H. C. F. by the division method, binomial theorem for positive integral exponents, 
the fundamental laws, remainder theorem, symmetry, equivalent equations, synthetic 
division, indeterminate forms, are placed at the close of the book. An excellent 
index adds greatly to the usefulness of the work. 

Evidently the cry of the teachers of physics has been heard, and an attempt 
made to still it if not to satisfy it. A few physical problems and formulas have 
been added here and there, but they seem more like patches than a part of the woven 
cloth. Among the formal exercises in transformations, other letters than x, y, a, 
and b are frequently used. But when it comes to the study of the equation, the 
x — y method is almost constantly used. The equation as used in geometry is not 
even hinted at. 

In compliance with a growing demand, the graph has been introduced, but always 
at the close rather than at the beginning of a discussion of equations of two or more 
variables (the author uses the time-honored term "unknown"). If the graph is 
to be of service in straightening out the intricacies of simultaneous equations, it should 
come as a rising sun to throw light upon them rather than as an afterglow in sweet 
memory. Unless the graph can be made an integral part of the subject, and it has 
been abundantly proven that it can, it had better be left out. 

It is necessary to call attention to certain looseness in definitions that mars the 
book. The L. C. M. is defined as "the common multiple of lowest degree," and it is 
said that if there are numerical factors the least should be taken; thus, 4X— 2 is made 
the L. C. M. of 4»— 2 and 6#— 3, which does not agree with the use of the L. C. M. 
in the reduction of fractions to their lowest common denominator. We are told that 
"to factor an expression is to find two or more expressions which, when multiplied 



